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Marvin upon the charge of kidnapping a colored man when acting under 
the fugitive-slave law (Syracuse, 1852). Interesting also is the trial in 
Maryland of William Lloyd Garrison when he was convicted, fined 
$100, and sent to jail under an indictment for a criminal libel on Francis 
Todd of Newburyport, Massachusetts, whom he charged with commit- 
ting a crime by carrying a cargo of slaves from Baltimore to New 
Orleans (Boston, 1834). 

The cases of Dred Scott (19 Howard 392), and Lemmon v. People 
(20 N. Y. 562, affirming 26 Barber 270), are probably omitted because 
they are so easily accessible in the official reports, but many interesting 
anecdotes about the actors in them might have been included. The 
trial of John Brown we presume will be published in a later volume. 

The editor has very wisely taken three from Dr. Wharton's State 
Trials with that editor's notes. 

The arrangement of the contents of the books seems to be modelled 
upon that of Tristram Shandy. It is neither chronological nor topical 
and appears to be haphazard. In the middle of volume IV. is Trevett 
v. Weeden, one of the first cases holding a statute to be unconstitutional, 
followed by the unsuccessful 'proceedings for the removal of the judges 
who made it. This is copied from the report in Chandler's Criminal 
Trials. Dr. Lawson repeats Chandler's mistake in writing the name 
of the defendant as Wheedon and in altering the punctuation of the 
title of General Varnum's pamphlet. He omits in the bibliography any 
reference to the Providence Gazette of October 7, 1786, and the Ameri- 
can Museum, V. 36, as well as to the reports in Professor James B. 
Thayer's Cases on Constitutional Law, I. 73, and Coxe, Judicial Power 
and Unconstitutional Legislation, p. 223. An historical note referring 
to the other early cases upon the subject would have been very conven- 
ient to the reader and, since they have been so often cited, easy for Dr. 
Lawson to have compiled. 

The biographical notes show more care and research than do those 
in the previous volumes. That of William M. Price of New York is 
especially interesting (p. 360). That of Oakey Hall might well have 
been longer and mentioned his acquittal of a charge of complicity with 
the embezzlements by the Tweed Ring. 

Roger Foster. 

Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, i6io-i6§8/§p. 
Edited by H. R. McIlwaine. (Richmond, 1915, pp. 1, 283.) 

Of 333 pages in this volume, fifty are occupied with introductions, 
150 with a full and elaborate index to the whole series of the Burgesses' 
journals. Of that series, begun a dozen years ago, this is the thirteenth 
and concluding volume. Mr. John P. Kennedy, the predecessor of Dr. 
McIlwaine as librarian of the Virginia State Library, and to whose 
enterprise the inception of the series was due, began with the issue of 
the journals for 1773-1776, the latest in chronological order, and worked 
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backward. This was because that latest material was all known and 
readily accessible, whereas the material for the earliest years of the 
House of Burgesses was little known, and its collection and preparation 
was a work of time and difficulty, which could be postponed if one 
wished to show immediate fruits of the undertaking. Now that the 
whole is completed, it constitutes an achievement of which the state 
and the State Library may well be proud; for it much more than 
doubles the amount of printed original material on the colonial history 
of Virginia, the scholarship of Dr. Mcllwaine's editing is all that could 
be desired, and in mechanical execution the volumes are models of 
beauty. In a sense they are too handsome. One such series is a joy 
to look at; but no one could recommend state legislatures to make a 
practice of spending so much money upon paper and binding and hand- 
some record type, when an economical management of these details would 
give the world of historical students twice as much material for the 
same appropriation. Yet let us be grateful for one fine and stately 
example; at any rate its beauty is not, as in some American instances, 
out of proportion to the intrinsic value of the text. 

Formal journals of the House of Burgesses as a separate body begin 
in 1680, in a manuscript series at the Public Record Office in London 
extending almost complete from that date to 1732, followed by a printed 
series in Virginia extending almost complete from 1732 to 1776. For 
the period from 1619 to 1658/9, as for the first twenty years (1659- 
1679) of the last preceding volume, we have almost no formal journals 
of the Burgesses, or even fragments of documents bearing precisely that 
character. Dr. Mcllwaine has supplied their place by printing (pp. 1- 
131) such papers of the House of Burgesses, or of the General or Grand 
Assembly as a whole, as are extant and have been found by him. These 
include petitions, statements, and letters sent by the House or by the 
Assembly to the authorities in England, communications made to the 
Assembly, and orders of the Assembly — as distinguished from the laws, 
of which Hening printed nearly all. The most notable of such docu- 
ments, still, is that report of the first General Assembly, of 1619, which 
Secretary John Pory sent home to the authorities of the Virginia Com- 
pany, and which is still preserved in the Public Record Office and has 
often been printed. Papers of some twenty-two other sessions follow, 
extending through the periods of the Company, Charles I., the Common- 
wealth, and the Protectorate, and derived from the British repository 
named, the Bancroft transcripts in the New York Public Library, the 
Virginia Magazine of History, Hening, Neill, Stith, Burk, the pamphlet 
called the Colonial Records of Virginia, and manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress, especially volume III. (unfortunately never yet printed in 
its entirety) of the "Records of the Virginia Company". In the case 
of the pieces from the Bancroft transcripts, the Virginia Magazine, 
and Neill, the editor ought to have given specific references to the 
original sources, still accessible, from which each was derived. 
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Though much of this material for the period of Virginia history 
before the Restoration is already well known, much of it is new, and a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of events. To our knowledge of 
the constitutional history of the legislature and the history of its pro- 
cedure the contribution is less than if we had a series of formal jour- 
nals; yet the course of development can often be inferred. Thus, per- 
haps from 1638, apparently from the session of 1650/1, certainly from 
that of 1654/5, the House of Burgesses and the Council sat separately. 
The journals of the Council, much less voluminous than those of the 
Burgesses, are to follow, and will doubtless add proportionately to our 
knowledge. 

Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century: Studies in Spanish 
Colonial History and Administration. By Herbert Eugene 
Bolton, Professor of American History, University of Cali- 
fornia. [University of California Publications in History, vol. 
III.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1915. Pp. 

X, 501.) 

Professor Bolton's characterization of the present volume as " not 
a history . . . rather, a collection of special studies, closely related in 
. . . subject-matter, and designed to throw light upon a neglected period 
in the history of one of the most important of Spain's northern prov- 
inces " is a modest summing-up of an important piece of work. 

The principal divisions are : I. A General Survey, 1731-1788, which 
summarizes the general history of Texas during the period indicated ; 
II. The San Xavier Missions, 1745-1758; III. The Reorganization of 
the Lower Gulf Coast, 1746-1768; IV. Spanish Activities on the Lower 
Trinity River, 1746-1771 ; V. The Removal from and the Reoccupation 
of Eastern Texas, 1773-1779. 

One of the most satisfying characteristics of the book is the sharpness 
of its geographical definition : the clearness and definiteness with which 
eighteenth-century activities are interpreted in terms of twentieth- 
century geography. Particularly is this true of the San Xavier mission 
group, in the fixing of whose sites Professor Bolton is a pioneer. Part 
II., it is made clear, concerns chiefly the country about Rockdale, in the 
region now termed Central Texas; part III., the Gulf country between 
and including Matagorda Bay and the Rio Grande, inland as far as 
Goliad and Laredo; part IV., the low, geologically young region in the 
vicinity of Houston ; and part V., the part of eastern Texas lying about 
Nacogdoches. 

Although these studies necessarily deal largely with the details of 
the ecclesiastical and civil occupation of the regions under discussion, 
measures for their defense, and their vicissitudes of fortune, yet these 
phases by no means exhaust the interest and value of the treatment. 
Civil and ecclesiastical administration, economic conditions, French- 



